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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Incidents and Reflections. 


CONSISTENCY. 


An incident related by John Richardson as 
having happened in Virginia, some time be- 
fore bis visit to that country, illustrates how 
certainly those who are unfaithful to their 
own profession forfeit the esteem and respect 
of sensible men. He says, “The governor 
wanted a cooper to mend his wine, cider and 
ale casks, and some told him there was a 
workman near, but he was a Quaker; he said, 
if he was a workman, he made no matter what 
he professed ; so the Quaker, such as he was, 
was sent for and came with his bat under bis 
arm. The governor was somewhat at a stand 
to sce the man come in after that manner, 
and asked, if he was the cooper be had sent 
for? He said, Yes. Well, said the governor, 
are not you a Quaker? Yes, replied the man, 
I am so called, but I have not been faithful. 
He then asked, How long bave you been 
called a Quaker? The poor man said, About 
twenty years. Alas for you, poor man! said 
the governor, I am sorry for-you. 

“ By this we may clearly see, that such who 
walk most up to what they profess, are in 
most esteem among the more thinking and 
religious people ; and the unfaithful and loose 
libertine professors of Truth are slighted, and 
I believe will be more and more cast out as 
the unsavory salt, which is good for naught 
in religion, and is indeed trodden under the 
feet of men.” 

Jobn Churchman relates in his journal, that 
when at Masham, England, in the year 1752, 
he lodged at the house of John Kelden, 
“who,” he says, “related to me something 
that passed between a knight of the shire and 
one of his tenants, a member of our religious 
Society, as follows, viz; 

Landlord.—So John, you are busy ? 

Tenant.—Yes, my landlord loves to see his 
tenants busy. 

Landlord.—But John, where was you that 
- was not at your Quarterly Meeting at 

ork the other day? I saw most of your 
staunch Friends there, but you I missed. 

Tenant.— W hy thou knowest I have a curi- 
ous landlord who loves to see his tenants 
thrive and pay their rents duly, and I had a 
good deal in hand that kept me at home. 

Landlord.—Kept you at home! You will 





neither thrive nor pay the better for neglect- 
ing your duty, John. 

Tenant.—Then I perceive my landlord was 
at Quarterly Meeting, bow did’st thou like it? 

Landlord.—Like it! I was at one meeting 
and saw what made my heart ache. 

Tenant.—W hat was that? 

Landlord.—W by the dress of your young 
folks, the men with their wigs, and the young 
women with their finery, in imitation of the 
fashions ; and I thought I would try another 
meeting, so next day I went again, and then 
I concluded there was little difference but the 
bare name, between us whom you call the 
world’s people, and some of you; for you are 
imitating us in the. love and fashions of the 
world as fast as you can ; so that I said in my 
heart, these people want a Fox, a Penn and 
a Barclay among them; and so turned from 
his tenant.” 

John Churchman adds,—“I thought it 
would be a pity that the true and solid re- 
mark of this man should be lost, understand- 
ing that it was rather expressed in pity than 
derision.” 

The same writer mentionsan incident which 
occurred probably in his early childhood, and 
which illustrates the need of watchfulness 
over their conduct even in little matters, by 
those who make a profession of religion. He 
says: “I remember a person was once at my 
father’s, who spoke about religious matters 
with an affected tone, as if be was a good 
man; and when he mounted bis horse to go 
away, taking a dislike to some of his motions, 
he called him an ugly dumb beast, with an 
accent which bespoke great displeasure, and 
grieved me much. ‘I believed that a man 
whose mind was sweetened with Divine love, 
would not speak wrathfully or diminutively, 
even of the beasts of the field, which were 
given to man for his use; and I relate this in- 
stance as a warning to be careful of giving 
offence to the little ones.” 

Another passage in the Journal of John 
Churchman shows his care to practise that 
consistency in his own case, which he recom- 
mended to others. In 1761, he had a concern 
to pay a religious visit to Barbadoes and some 
of the adjacent islands, and says: “I went to 
Philadelphia to inquire for a passage, when 
my friends informed me of five vessels, three 
of which were nearly ready to sail; but un- 
derstanding that all of them were prepared 
witb guns for defence, I felt a secret exercise 
on my mind, so that I could not go to see any 
of them. I kept quiet from Sixth-day even- 
ing until Second-day morning, when I went 
to the meeting of ministers and elders, where 
I had a freedom to let Friends know, ‘ That I 
came to town in order to take my passage for 
Barbadoes, but found myself not at liberty to 
go in any of those vessels, because they car- 
ried arms for defence; for as my motive in 


4 


ospel, which teacheth love to all men,” I 


could not go with those who were prepared 


to destroy men, whom Cbrist Jesus, our Lord 
and Master, laid down his life to save, and to 
deliver from that spirit in which wars and 
fightings stand.’ I further added, ‘If I had 
a concern to visit in Gospel love, those now 
living at Pittsburg, or Fort Duquesne, do you 
think it would become me to go in company 
with a band of soldiers, as if I wanted the 
arm of flesh to guard me; would it not be 
more becoming to go with a few simple un- 
armed men? I now tenderly desire your 
sympathy and advice.’ One honest Friend 
said, ‘ Keep to the tender scruple in thy own 
mind, for it rejoices me to bear it ;’ and several 
said they believed it would be best for me to 
mind my. own freedom. 

I then begged that Friends would consider 
weightily, whether it was right for any pro- 
fessing with us, to be owners, or part owners, 
charterers, freighters or insurers of vessels 
that a Friend could not be free to go passenger 
in on a gospel message. As I returned to my 
lodgings, I felt so much peace of mind in thus 
bearing my testimony, that I thought if my 
concern ended therein, it was worth all my 
trouble, though at that time I did not think 
it would, yet was quite easy to return home 
and wait until my way appeared more open. 
As my concern went off in this manner, I 
have been since led to consider that I could 
not have borne that testimony so fully and 
feelingly, if I had not been thus restrained.” 

It is said that William Romaine was one 
evening invited to a friend's house to tea, and 
after the tea things were removed, the woman 
of the house asked him to play at cards, to 
which be made no objections. The cards 
were produced, and when all were ready to 
commence the play, the venerable minister 
said: “ Let us ask the blessing of God.” 

“ Ask the blessing of God!” said the woman, 
in great surprise; “I never heard of such a 
thing at a game of cards.” 

Romaine then inquired, “Ought we to en- 
gage in anything on which we cannot ask his 
blessing?” This gentle reproof put an end 
to the card-playing. 

The steady, consistent course of life of those 
who have submitted to the government of the 
Spirit of Christ, often has a powerful influ- 
ence in convincing others of the reality of the 
religion which they profess. It is an argu- 
ment which no sophistry can successfully 
answer. 

A writer in the Harnest Christian, of 12th 
mo. 1881, gives an illustration of this in re- 
lating his own experience. He says: “My 
parents were Roman Catholics. I was born 
in the south-west of Ireland, a place remark- 
able for the extreme bigotry of the people. 
My early teachings were very strict. I was 
baptized by the priest and was confirmed by 
the bishop, went to confession regularly, and 
was a regular attendant at mass. When 18 


oing, was to publish “the glad tidings of the|years of age I came to America ; and in 1871 


married a Protestant lady. One year after- 
wards the Lord blessed us with a little boy. 
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When three years old he was an unusually 
handsome and intelligent child. We loved, 
orrather more properly speaking, we idolized 
him. But in 1876 he took his place with the 
redeemed around God’s eternal throne. I 
hardened by heart, and would not believe in 
experimental religion, and viewed with dis- 
trust any one that professed it,” 

About this time his wife came under re- 
ligious conviction, at which he was very 
angry; and when she asked him to read a 
portion of Scripture, he took up a novel and 
suggested that a chapter out of it would be 
more interesting. Though he continued for| 
some time to pursue his former habits of card- 
playing, and frequenting bar-rooms for the} 
sake of the loose company that collected there, 
and would often argue with his wife against 
the profession of religion which she made ; 
yet, he says, “her every-day life in keeping 
God’s commandments impressed me very seri- 
ously. I looked into the matter and saw that 
in following out the principles of her pro- 
fession, she had love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness,” &c. He was conscious that 
his own heart was filled with evils—unclean- 
ness, wrath, strife, envyings, revilings, Xc., 
and that he was not ready to die and meet 
his Creator,—though be had made confession 
to the priests and received absolution from 
them. The work of grace thus commenced 
in him, through the godly example of bis wife, 
went forward—reminding us of the apostle’s 
query in bis epistle to the Corinthians, “ What 
knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt 
save thy busband ?” 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


John Churchman’s Concordance, 


And some Reminiscences of the Churchman and 
other families. 
(Continued from page 138.) 
Accompanying the Concordance alluded to 
in a previous number, were the following 
papers from the pen of James Trimble, the, 
donor: 


agined that the works of the latter soon 
attracted the attention of the junior John 
Churchman, at this time five years old. We 
have it traditionally that Benjamin, observing 
the unusual aptitude of the child, indulged 
his presence in the shop; he being delighted 
when allowed to perform little chores about 
the place. The intimacy thus commenced, 
lost nothing by the lapse of years; as John 
grew up, his qualifications enabled him to as- 
sist Benjamin in testing the accuracy of his 
new instruments and in the amicable adjust- 
ment of disputed lines. The comfort of mind 
arising from his services in reconciling bis 
neighbors with cach other, it was thought by 
others may have had some influence in turn- 
ing his attention towards the more extended 
field of the ministry.* He makes little allu- 
sion in his journal to his scientific pursuits, 
but it is known that he was engaged by the 
Penns, and others in authority, to lay out 
townships, roads, &c. It sounds strange to 
read a dispatch from a son of William Penn 
addressed to ‘Mr. Churchman.’ 

In 1741, Benjamin Chandlee sold his farm 
at Nottingham to Joseph Trimble, and re- 
moved with his wife and younger children to 
Wilmington, Del., (where their descendants 
are still found); his place being well filled by 
his son Benjamin and grandsons Isaac and 
Ellis, who became widely known. Their es- 
tablishment was located near East Notting- 
ham Meeting-house. Here they conducted 
an extensive business, having branches at 
Baltimore and Winchester ; probably not sur- 
passed in popularity at the time by any firm 
of the kind in America—clocks, compasses, 
quadrants, engraving instruments, &c., bear- 
ing their name, are yet extant. 


events and of human life. “As the morning 
cloud and as the early dew it goeth away.” 
Hosea, vi. 4. “Remember the days of old, 
consider the years of many generations: ask 
thy father, and he will show thee ; thy elders, 
and they will tell thee.” Deut. xxxii. 7. 

(To be continued.) 





For “‘ The Friend.” 
Religious Views and Tenets, 


Our holy Redeemer said “ He that followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have 
the light of life.’ For “God is light, and in 
Him is no darkness at all.” And “if we 
walk in the light, as He is in the light, we 
have fellowship one with another, and the 
blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us 
from allsin.” Walking, bere means a spiritual 
moving forward in the light of Him who is 
the light of the world, and who is the true 
light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world. And he that walketh in this 
light has no occasion to stumble or fall. For 
it will be asa “lamp unto his feet, and a light 
unto bis path.” And as he follows the path 
it will lead him step by step into all truth; 
and shine more and more unto the perfect 
day. But if we walk not in the light of our 
| Holy Guide and prefer darkness rather than 
light, we shall be left to our choice ; but lean- 
ness will be our portion. And we shall not 
jhave fellowship one with another, neither 
shall we witness the blood of Christ to cleanse 
us from all sin. But we shall be left to wan- 
\der as on the barren mountains of Gilboa, 
| where there is none of the heavenly dew; 
neither rain nor fields of offerings, but “ where 
,the beauty of Israel is slain upon the bigh 
places. How are the mighty fallen!” How 


! 
| 





Benjamin Chandlee, the 2nd, married Mary, 'is theshield that once so protected the anointed 
daughter of Goldsmith Edward Folwell, of ones “vilely cast away, as though it had not 


Wilmington, in the Ist mo. 1749—departed 
this life 9th mo. 18th, 1794, and Mary, 10th 
mo. 6th, 1806—both interred at East Not- 
tingham. 

George Churchman, the elder, was doubtless 


been anointed!” How many have we, who 
once, like Saul, bad been anointed with the 
‘qualifying power, that, having lost it, have 
|continued to usurp the honorable calling, as 
being kings over our Israel, after the Holy 


“In tracing the course of events, as they |early initiated in the studies that his father Spirit had left them, and ceased to answer 


have risen before us historically or otherwise, 
we find that circumstances apparently trivial 
in themselves have elicited qualities of mind 
in individuals that else might have remained 


saw were needed in a new settlement. He was 


them! But still they have been professing 





dormant, thus affording evidence of the reality 
of special Providences. 


attainment in practical surveying, scientific 
research and general knowledge, and withal 
good examples of Christian piety. In 1702, 


tleman) took up lot No. 15, adjoining that of 


Jobn Churchman, the immigrant, in the Not-| 


tingham survey of that year. In 1706 he 


sold the tract to Abel Cottey, ‘ clock, compass| 


| 


and watch-maker,’ of that city. In 1710, the 
latter conveyed the property to his daughter 
Sarab, wife of Benjamin Chandlee, (who had 
long been an apprentice with him), son of 
Wm. Chandlee, of Kilmore, County Kildare, 
Ireland; who occupied it the same year, and 


the concern in the city. 


A smallstream on the head waters of North-! 


East river, divided it from the Churchman 
estate. On either side of the rivulet, a fourth 
of a mile distant from each other, stood the 
rustic domicils of John Churchman and Ben- 
jamin Chandlee, the immigrants. The fami- 
lies were intimate, and it may well be im- 


The son and grand-| 
sons of John Churchman, the minister, (the, 
latter five in number) were men of prominent, 


10 years old when B. Chandlee the 2d was to continue in fighting the battles of the 
rising in his profession, and the sequel showed | Lord, until they and their followers have been 
that they did not, like some of old, “ Forsake'slain by the Philistines: or like Saul, have 
the covenants of their fathers ;” they became fallen upon their own swords. “ Tell it notin 
mutual friends, their tastes, pursuits and in- Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon; 
terests were congenial, and they lived to see lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 
each other attain the meridian of their ar-'lest the daughters of the uncircumcised 
tistic fame. triumpb.” 

The Chandlees were Friends in good stand-| What will it avail us to retain the name of 


‘ing, identified with the concerned upholders our forefathers, when the life and spirituality 
Randall Janney, of Philadelphia, (styled gen-| 


of the Society in the attendance of Meeting,'—the faith and practices that distinguished 
plainness of speech, deportment and apparel. them from other denominations—have de- 
But they and their coadjutors, the “very parted? Though the lamp of profession may 
large meeting and zealous body of Friends” still retain the name of a lamp after the oil 
at Nottingbam, spoken of by Jobn Griffith in and the light bave left it. But why should it? 
his journal, page 206, in 1750, are gone! The| O that our Zion might again shine forth in 

laces that knew them, know them no more! its primitive brightness and the salvation 
The remains of the strong man and the weak thereofasa lamp that burneth! But it never 
brotber, rest together, furnishing an impres-/will, until the sinful and selfish nature tbat 


‘sive theme for the contemplative mind, while ' belongs to us as fallen beings is overcome, 
dwelling on the fleeting nature of human and taken out of the way. 
established his business there as a branch of| 


For it is that, 
_ E : lthat obscures the brightness of the sun of 
[The account given by John Churchman himself) »i¢hteousness, and hinders it from arising 
of his being led into the ministry, shows that this ser-| © h heali aoe le aol - call rate 
vice was not undertaken by him, as a result of any pre- a a BCalng 10 aa fecit et h prev o Of lift 
| vious experience of the comfort attending the settling of from partaking of the fruit of the tree of life, 
(Christ) whose leaves are spread out for the 
healing of the nations. 








his submission to the commands of Christ, who im- 
pressed on his mind, from time to time, a sense of duty 





\disputes among his neighbors ; but that it arose from 
But we must fight the good fight of faith, 





to declare what was thus given him for the people. 


He found, as he says in his journal, that “ ministr ‘and witness an overcoming, of one evil pro- 
should be of necessity and not of choice.”—Ep.] 


pensity after another, until we can say with 
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Paul, “thanks be to God which giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Then after having “ gotten the victory,” and 
becoming “strong in the Lord and in the 
power of his might,” and by keeping on the 
whole armor of God, we sball be able “to 
stand against the wiles of the devil.” But 
our standing may still be a slippery and 
a critical one. Like John represents it to be 
under the figure of a sea of glass mingled 
with fire. But he says, “they that had gotten 
the victory, (or bad witnessed an overcoming) 
over the beast, and over his image, and over 
his mark, and over the number of bis name, 
could not only stand, but they could have 
the harps of God.” But take notice, it was 
they that had gotten the victory over the 
beastly or satanic nature in all its forms, or 
different appearances, that could stand on 
this slippery sea. And they could sing both 
the song of Moses their outward deliverer 
from the outward bondage of oppression, as 
he was leading them outwardly through the 
wilderness of this world, towards an outward 
inheritance beyond Jordan; and also they 
could sing the song of the Lamb, theirspiritual 
deliverer from the bondage of sin and death, 
and darkness, who is leading his followers to 
a spiritual inheritance through Jordan, that 
is incorruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away. Yes, the song they could sing 
was, “Great and marvellous are thy works 
Lord God Almighty: just and true are thy 
ways thou King of saints. Who shall not 
fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name? for 
thou only art boly ; for all nations shall come 
and worship before thee; for thy judgments 
are made manifest.” 
singing which they who have overcome and 
gotten the victory cansing. Which needs not 
the embellishment of man to give it note or 
tune, so as to make artificial music of it, and 
better to please the carnal or impulsive animal 
nature in man. Such exciting sounds as tend 
to please the outward ear, only tend to close 
the spiritual ear, and to make it more dull 
of hearing what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches. And also to draw it away from 
the true life, and to settle the emotional mind 
on resemblances of heavenly things, instead 
of on Christ himself in whom all shadows 
end. Then we shall find that his power is 
over all the powers of the enemy. And 
that greater is He that isin us, than He that 
is inthe world. Though great is the deceiva- 
bleness of unrighteousness in them that perish. 
And great is the power of Him who rules 


and reigns in the hearts of the children of 


disobedience. And I believe that many, in 


our day, are mistaking the false radiance of 


the enemy for the true light. But if we 
follow the true light, we sball not walk in 
darkness, but shail enter into the true fold, 
by the light of Him who is “the door of the 
sheep,” and who giveth his life for the sheep. 
And we shall know the voice of the Good 
Shepherd, and a stranger we will not follow. 
If we are grafted into the true vine, we shall 
not bring forth wild grapes, but shall bear 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness. As it 
is impossible for a tree or a vine to remain 
vigorous and fruitful without a circulation 
and supply of sap from the root; soit is with 
an individual or a church. If they remain 
living and fruitful, they must continually re- 
ceive nourishment from Him who is the root 
and the offspring of David, the bright and 
the morning star—the root from whence 


David sprang, and his offspring according to 
the flesh—“ the Alpha and Omega. The first 
and the last.” D. H. 


Thorntown, Ind., 11th mo. 24th, 1883. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
A Summer in the Azores. 


(Continued from page 140.) 

A general description will answer equally 
well for Fayal and for the other islands of the 
group. The outline of all, as we see them 
from the water, is a long ridge of conical 
hills,—I ought to say mountains,—each with 
a depression at the top. Long straggling vil- 
lages of white houses on the slopes. The port, 
or harbor, a semi-circular roadstead lying 
open to the sea, and exposed to all the fury 
of the winds, protected only by two bold pro- 
montories that make the horns of tbe crescent- 
shaped bay. 

The city of Horta, with its little one-story 
houses, glaring white walls, and red tiled 
roofs, resembles the Swiss toy villages of our 
childhood. It lies along the shore ; its prin- 
cipal street following the curve of the sea- 
wall. 

After a visit from the healthy doctor, as 
the steward called the health officer of the 
port, we were permitted to land. The land- 
ing-place is a small wharf, projecting from 
beneath the frowning ramparts ofa fort. A 
motley crowd surrounded us as we stepped 
upon the quay,—men and women barefooted, 
or clattering in wooden shoes. The men wore 
gay woollen caps like those of the Neapolitan 
fishermen; the pointed top tasselled, and 
hanging over the side. Their shirts and 


This is the kind of|trousers were of white linen, and over the 


right shoulder they hung their short jackets 
of dark woollen stuff. The women were bon- 
netless, hatless, with red, blue, or yellow 
cotton handkerchiefs tied over their heads. 
Some were entirely enveloped in hooded 
cloaks of dark blue broadcloth. The hood, 
which is stiffened with whalebone and buck- 
ram to preserve its shape, might be taken for 











thick. Tal! mimosa-trees shade the entrance, 
which is flanked by immense ferns, and ivies 
of all kinds grow over it. From the walls 
droop flowering vines: manrandia, trumpet- 
creeper, and Cherokee roses run riot here. 
The garden is laid out in broad avenues 
shaded by incenso-trees, the leaves of which 
are aromatic, and the nuts are burned as in- 
cense in the churches. Here are lemon and 
orange trees, bananas and figs, laden with 
fruit,—the latter already ripe. Hundreds of 
the white-trumpets of the datura exhale their 
sickly odor, and calla lilies abound. There 
are far more beautiful gardens in Fayal than 
this one. In them I have seen growing the 
cork-oak and the camphor-tree, the date, the 
cocoanut and other palm-trees, bamboos, 
sugar-cane, the acanthus and the olive, the 
coffee-tree and the tea-plant, the rice-paper- 
plant, guavas, pineapples, pomegranates, mag- 
nolias, Spanish chestnuts, and the Norfolk- 
Island pine, with an endless variety of vines 
and flowers such as in New England we see 
only rarely in greenhouses. There are long 
hedges of camellias, which in carly winter 
will be one mass of red and white blossoms; 
the rarest roses; three or four kinds of pas- 
sion-flower, among them a pure white one 
with fringed petals; the American agave; 
ipomeeas, purple, yellow, and a beautiful white 
one that unfolds at night; acacias that burst, 
as if by magic, into rosy bloom ; and allaman- 
das, bougainvilleas, and stephanotis in pro- 
fusion. 

The houses of Horta, as of the other towns 
of the Azores, are built of igneous stone, cov- 
ered with plaster, and whitewashed. Those 
of the smaller villages are but one story high. 
Though there are whole streets of one-story 
houses in Horta, in Angra, and in Ponta Del- 
gada, the buildings of those three Azorean 
cities are usually two stories high. Some 
have three; and very often a fagade of small 
glazed tiles of white porcelain with arabesques 
or geometric figures in blue, brown, green, or 
yellow. These glazed tiles are of Oriental 


a miniature chaise-top, or the smoke-jack of|origin, and are much better suited for inner 


a city chimney. The chief article in the 
trousseau of a well-to-do Fayalese bride is 
this capote. It costs from thirty to sixty 
dollars. The cloak part is a full circle, ex- 
tending to the ankles. 
the wearer of this capote is the hands, and a 
pair of eyes glistening as it were at the bot- 
tom of a coal-hod. The wearer holds the two 
sides of the hood together in such a way as 


to hide her own face, while she gives herself 


ample opportunity to peer out at the Ameri- 
canas. Nothing could be funnier than the 
side-view of two capotes gossiping on the 
street. 

After a brief delay at the custom-house, we 
proceeded on foot to the English hotel, so- 
called. A small sign, swinging over the 
sidewalk, directed us to the entrance of the 
“Hotel Fayal,” which otherwise does not 
differ externally from the ordinary dwellings 
of the town. We found here good enough 
accom modation,—bare floors frequently wash- 


ed, clean, hard beds, and a good variety of 


palatable food. The cost of living is a Span- 
ish dollar ($1.20) a day. The English hotel 
has one advantage in its fine garden, where 
an invalid may swing in her hammock, sur- 
rounded by a sub-tropical vegetation. 


Like all the other gardens and estates of 


the islands, it is enclosed by walls of lava 


sixteen feet high, and two feet and a half 








All that one sees of 


and outer walls in damp climates, than plas- 
ter or stucco. In the Portuguese dominions 
they are an interesting relic of the Moslem 
occupation of the Spanish peninsula. Irving 
speaks of them in the Alhambra, and says, 
“Some are still to be seen among the Moor- 
ish ruins, which bave been there upwards of 
eight centuries.” When the Spaniards in- 
vaded the Netherlands, the tiles went with 
them, and their cleanliness made them ac- 
ceptable to the Dutch. In old colonial days, 
our forefathers brought them to New Eng- 
land, where we know them as Dutch tiles; 
but they are Dutch only by adoption. They 
are still manufactured in the Spanish penin- 
sula. Those in use in the Western Islands, 
are mostly made in Oporto. 

The houses are built in continuous blocks 
close up to the sidewalk, the lower floor being 
on a level with it. Either because living in 
the lower stories would be disagreeable from 
this circumstance, or on account of the damp- 
ness, they are given up to shops, or used only 
as a sort of inner court-yard from which en- 
trance to the living-rooms is made. This 
court-yard, or sagao as it is named, is paved 
in patterns with gray and white pebbles, and 
has a base-board or dado of bright-colored 
tiles. 

Between the two stories, a course of hewn 
stone projects about a foot and a half from 
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the wall, forming balconies upon which the 
long windows of the second story open. They 
are surrounded by high wooden balustrades, 

ainted to match the other trimmings of the 

ouse. Oftener they are of lattice-work of 
elaborate patterns, with half a dozen little 
trap-doors in the front, lifting outward. Re- 
clining indolently on the balcony floors, the 
women peer out curiously from the trap-doors 
at the passers-by. 

There are but few chimneys, fires being 
seldom needed or used except for culinary 
purposes. The roofs are covered with half- 
cylindrical red pottery tiles, laid in rows, 
overlapping end to end from ridge-pole to 
eaves, to which they give a scalloped edge. 
The seams made by their adjacent edges are 
protected by rows of inverted tiles. 

Daring the summer of 1862 slight oscilla- 
tions of the earth were frequent on this 
island. One hundred and twenty shocks 
occurred within ten days. They were not 
violent, but distressing to the inhabitants, 
most of whom left their houses, and betook 
themselves to tents. They lived in momen- 
tary expectation of an eruption, not knowing 
where or when it might burst forth. A part 
of the consul’s family, who were at Porto Pim, 
feared it might issue from Monte Queimada, 
the burnt mountain between them and the 
town, where the rest of their friends were. 
To their great relief the sbocks finally sub- 
sided, the disturbance probably culminating 
in a submarine explosion. Vessels coming in 
from sea reported strange noises, and for days 
the ocean was covered 
phosphorescence. The people on the western 
slopes of the island, believing the sea to be on 
fire, and the end of the world at hand, got out 
their images of the saints, and chanted and 
prayed, night and day on the cliffs. 

(To be continued.) 


Jewish Sabbath—More than half of the 


population of Safed are Jews. They are in- 
tensely fanatical, and their social and domestic 
institutions and manners comprise a mingling 
of self-righteousness and license. 

A Jew must not carry on the Sabbath even 
so much as a pocket-handkerchief, except 
within the walls of the city. If there are no 
walls, it follows, according to their logic, 
that be must not carry it at all. To avoid 
this difficulty, in Safed poles were set up at 
the ends of the streets, and strings stretched 
from one to the other. These strings repre- 
sented a wall, and a conscientious Jew could 
carry his handkerchief anywhere within their 
limits. I was once amused by a devout 
Israelite, who was walking with me, on his 
Sabbath, towards a grove of olive-trees where 
my tent was pitched. When we came to the 
end of the street, the string was gone, and so 
he supposed he was at liberty to go on with- 
out reference to what he had in his pocket, 
because be had not passed the wall. The 
last time I was here they bad abandoned that 
absurdity, probably to avoid the constant 
ridicule it brought upon them. 

A profane and most quarrelsome Jew once 
handed me his watch to wind, just after sun- 
set on Friday evening. It was then his 
Sabbath, and he could not work. Thus they 
“pay tithe of mint, and anise and cummin ;” 
“teaching for doctrines the commandments 
of men,” making void the law of God by their 
traditions. Such traditions our Lord rebuked 
when He declared that “the Sabbath was 


with a wonderful] - 
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made for man, and not man for the Sabbath.” 
— Wm. H. Thomson's The Land and The Book. 


Selected. 
TRUST. 


Vainly I strive through the darkness to see 
The path I must tread, ’tis hidden from me. 
Halting despairingly, kneeling I say 
Father, I cannot go—there is no way ; 
Lo, as I kneel at his feet, humbly bowed, 
My pathway is shown through a break in the cloud. 
No road stretching far the horizon to meet, 
Only one step in it, lying close to my feet. 
?lace my feet in it—Oh, Father above, 
Teach me to trust in thy Infinite Love. 
The way that is hidden from me still thou knowest, 
Make me content with the one step thou showest. 


Selected. 


THE VOICES OF THE SEA. 


Along the shell-wreathed, shining strand 
The old and young went to and fro; 
The sinking sun filled all the land 
With evening’s rich and ruddy glow. 
The hot clouds in the amber west 
Lit up the sea-kissed shingly bars, 
And weary ones who longed for rest 
Waited the dawning of the stars. 


There came the murmur of the sea 
Along the soft sands of the shore ; 
’Twas laden with deep mystery, 
And music strange was in its roar. 
And, as the voices of the waves 
Were borne upon the listening ears, 
They sang alike of songs and graves, 
Of sunny hearts and sacred tears. 


There passed a little blue-eyed boy, 
As sunk the sun on ocean’s brim; 
Naught but the sound of endless joy 
Across the red waves came to him. 
For his bright fancy chased the sun 
O’er seas of emerald and gold ; 
And the sweet life he had begun 
Its first fair scenes had now unrolled. 


With merry heart a maiden came, 
The shining, sunlit sands along ; 

To her the sea bore one dear name 
Amid the burden of its song; 

And the ten thousand glitterings 
That stretched across the sunlit bay, 

Seemed messengers on golden wings 
From her true loved one far away. 


There came a man of full fourscore 
Into the twilight all alone; 

To him the sea broke on the shore 
With solemn sway and sullen moan. 

The voices of the bygone years 
Came faintly on its sad refrain ; 

Yet when he called, ’mid rising tears, 
On friends, they answered not again. 


Still sank the sun. Then rose the stars, 
And looked down on the cold gray shore; 
Still solemnly the moaning bars 
Wailed low their music as of yore. 
And some with sad eyes met the night, 
To pass its watches all forlorn ; 
And some there slept ’mid visions bright 
Till dawned the fragrant, rosy morn. 
—All the Year Round. 


——_—7e.- -— 


No father’s house is full, 
F’en tho’ there seems no resting place for more ; 
Forgiving arms and doors do open wide, 
If one repentant child implore 
Outside. 


Selected. 


No mother’s heart is full, 
Unless it be with longing, burning wild— 
Heart-throbbings that no cheerful face can hide— 
The wish to clasp her sinning child 
Outside. 


God’s flock is never full . 
Fear not to enter boldly at his door, 
None ever were refused who there applied ; 
He hath abiding place for more 
Inside. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
Concerning the Charity Ball. 


The article which follows, was contributed 
by the writer, two winters ago, to the Chris. 
tian Statesman, of this city. My object in 
desiring its re-publication at this time, is the 
fact that a similar “ charity-ball” has already 
been announced, in usual course, and the 
further statement is made that the proceeds 
of the entertainment are to be given to certain 
institutions in this city devoted to the relief 
of suffering humanity. 

It will not do to forget, however, whilst 
desiring that these institutions be kept in 
generous and well-deserved remembrance, 
that the entertainment from which this gift- 
money is proposed to be derived, is one which 
properly belongs to “ Vanity Fair” and its 
patrons, exclusively. Likewise, that the sug- 
gested application of the money for the object 
named, so far from being such as should meet 
with encouragement, should rather be con- 
temned by “the children of light” and obedi- 
ence, seeing that it must have the guileful 
effect of drawing to its support not a few 
whose profession of religion ougbt to keep 
them away from such resorts of gaiety and 
revelry. Mournfully instructive is the ac- 
count of that young woman, almost persuaded 
to be a Christian, who, despite the Holy 
Spirit’s pleading, decided to go yet once more 
to a ball, and was brought back to her home 
a corpse. 

It seems to me, therefore, that a plain 
Christian duty may be exercised here, when 
we consider our moral responsibility toward 
the movers and the possible participants in 
an entertainment of this character. Some of 
these, who will be members of religious bodies, 
will be proceeding in opposition to the whole- 
some discipline or advices of their respective 
denominations. Their feet will be turned 
from the highway of holiness, treading amid 
scenes which must seriously imperil their im- 
mortal souls. Is it well to accept the coin 
which these deluded ones have paid as the 
price of their sensuous pleasures? “ Let no 
man deceive you with vain words: for because 
of these things cometh the wrath of God upon 
the children of disobedience. Be not ye there- 
fore partakers with them.” (Eph. v.6,7.) This 
was probably the consideration which not 
long ago animated a Roman Catholic bishop 
of Canada, and also a Protestant minister of 
a Southern State, in refusing to accept the 
money proceeds from Fairs wherein the lot- 
tery had beenan accompaniment. But is the 
public dance any less demoralizing in its ten- 
dency than the lottery? and can Christians 
properly participate in the gains of one any 
more than they can of the other? Now, of 
Christian and Faitbful, in Bunyan’s parable, 
we read: “But that which did not a little 
amuse the mercbandizers was, that these 
Pilgrims set very light by all their wares, 
they cared not so much as to look upon them; 
and if they called upon them to buy, they 
would put their fingers in their ears, and cry, 
Turn away mine eyes from beholding vanity, 
and look upwards, signifying that their trade 
and traffic was in Heaven.” 

The article referred to in the opening sen- 
tence of this communication, and which dwells 
more particularly upon the economic aspect 
of the “charity,” is as follows: 


“When a deed is done in the name of 
charity, it would seem almost ungracious to 
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look too critically at the reasons impelling to 
the presumably good act, and yet, when Chris- 


For “ The Friend.” 
Should not parents feel a deep and abiding 


tian people are pressed to lend their aid and|religious obligation resting upon them, to 
countenance to it, by an appeal to motives|watch over, and to train their respective 
which ought not to have place, it is not well families in the fear of the Lord which is the 


to keep silence. For the church and the 
world do indeed walk so closely together that 
oftentimes the line of demarcation is by no 
means apparent; whilst the simple are only 
too willing to be beguiled out of the narrow 
way of the cross and the life, by the world’s 
specious and ready reasoning. 

“ These thoughts have arisen in considering 
the occurrence of the late ‘Charity Ball’ in 
this city, and especially in connection with 
that portion of the appeal which was made 
so prominent, to wit: that the great amount 
of work necessary for the preparation of so 
many elegant costumes, must furnish employ- 
ment and be a great help to the class of seam- 
stresses and dressmakers. I have no means 
of knowing what may have been the average 
cost for the material and making of the many 
hundreds of resplendent dresses which were 
brought out upon the occasion stated, but per- 
haps the sum of one hundred dollars each 
would not be an overestimate. Now, the 
three or five dollars cost of the ticket, for the 
benefit of the charity, and the one hundred 
dollars for the attire of the giver, seems a 


startling disparity to begin with; but our/to believe in many of its superstitions. 


beginning of wisdom, and ip bis new covenant 
of light and life ? 

Should they not, and mothers especially, 
endeavor to guard their precious charge— 
beginning at a very early age—from every 


last festival the Druids of all the region 
gathered in their white robes around the 
stone altar or cairn on the bill-top. Here 
stood an emblem of the sun, and on the cairn 
was the sacred fire, which bad been kept burn- 
ing through the year. The Druids formed 
about the fire, and at a signal quenched it, 
while deep silence rested on the mountains 
and valleys. Then the new fire gleamed on 
the cairn, the people in the valley raised a 


thing tending to promote pride, worldliness, joyous shout, and from hill-top to hill-top 


and worldly conformity ? 
Should they not, by prayer and supplica- 


other fires answered the sacred flame. On 


this night all hearth-fires in the region had 


tion, and with a solemn sense of the value of|been put out, and they were rekindled with 
the souls thus intrusted to them, seek for|brands from the sacred fire, which was be- 
ability and grace to direct their minds and |lieved to guard the household through the 
hearts to the place of true waiting, and teach | year. 
them where and in what manner the Saviour,’ But the Druids disappeared from their 
through his Holy Spirit, manifests himself for|sacred place, the cairns on the hill-tops be- 
the light, instruction and preservation of all?|came the monuments of a dead religion, and 
And if these efforts were simply, faithfully, | Christianity spread to the barbarous inhabi- 
and religiously carried out in living example|tants of France and the British Isles. Yet 
or practice—the parents walking themselves|the people still clung to their old customs, 
in the same holy counsel—would not a very|and felt much of the old awe for them. Still 
different and animating state of things be!|they built their fires on the first of [5th mo.,] 
witnessed among us? at the solstice in [6th mo.,] and on the eve of 
aera heee 11th mo.] first. The Church found that it 
All-hallow Eve Myths. Sul eal at once separate the people from 
BY DAVID BROWN. their old ways, so it gradually turned these 
As the world grows old and wise it ceases ways to its own use, and the harvest festival 
But, ' of the Druids became in the Catholic calendar 


present question, as I said, is chiefly the mat-|although they are no longer believed in, the the Eve of All Saints, for that is the meaning 


ter of employment. We will therefore sup- 
pose that the prospective owner of such a 
dress changes her mind and concludes that 





customs connected with them do not always ofthe name “ All-hallow Eve.” Inthe seventh 
die out ; they often linger on through centu-'century, the Pantheon, the ancient Roman 
ries, and, from having once been serious re-|temple of all the gods, was consecrated anew 


she will forego the anticipated pleasures of|ligious rites, or something real in the life of to the worship of the Virgin and of all holy 
the ball; that in place thereof she will provide|people, they become at last mere children’s martyrs. The festival of the consecration 
herself with an evening dress costing less than|plays or empty usages, often most zealously jwas held at first on [5th mo.] 14, but it was 
half the money, which will serve ber for many |enjoyed by those who do not understand their ‘afterward changed to [11th mo.] 1, and thus 
quieter occasions, and that she will give twice | meaning. |All Saints Day, as itis now called, was brought 
the cost of a ticket directly to the charity,| Still other customs have been parts of a 'into connection with the Druid festival. This 
leaving her still fifty dollars to be expended |heathen religion, and when that religion was union of a holy day of the Church with pagan 
in employment or otherwise. With thirty supplanted by Christianity the people held customs gave new meaning to the heathen 
dollars of this, we will say, she can purchase jon to the old customs, although they bad lost rites in the minds of the common people, and 
seasonable material for twenty plain garments |their first significance. ‘the fires which once were built in honor of 
for the barely clad Kansas sufferers, and the| For instance, when a party of boys and the sun they came to think were kindled to 
remaining twenty dollars will recompense the | girls are out in a sail-boat, and the wind dies lighten Christian souls out of purgatory. 
women who make them. down, some one says, “ Whistle for the wind.”| But by its separation from the solemn 
“Thus the result of this second and better|A boy whistles, and they all laugh, for it'character of the Druid festival, All-hallow 
plan will have been (1) that the charity di-'seems a good joke to think of raising the Eve lost much of its ancient dignity, and be- 
rectly interested will have received from her|wind by a whistle. But it was a serious came the carnival-nigbt of the year for wild, 
twice the money it otherwise would ; (2) she|thing to the sailors of old time, for to them ' grotesque rites.— St. Nicholas. 
will have provided herself with a dress that the whistle was an imitation of the sound of 
she can frequently wear; (3) she will have} the winds, and their intention in making it 
avoided countenancing an occasion whereat|was that the gods might hear, and make the! 
pride, envy, and scandal, and much else that'real winds blow. But a better illustration of Sheen Gaal af Seca: eae then Meee tee 
is opposed to godliness must inevitably pre-jall this is our All hallow Eve festival. Its) -aied to him all bis dialectic reasonines 
vail; (4) she will have given employment to history is that of a custom which bas passed lost their power in a deneennt: ite Tudaicrn 
the dressmakers, all the same; and finally,|/from the worship of heathen gods into the |. d lik : : ‘ 
. : eae , Par re i\dropped like a moth-eaten garment from his 
will have added materially to the comfort of) festivities of the Christian Church, and has}. : a. , ea 
é | : intellect the instant be was conscious that 
at least twenty of her suffering fellow-crea- sunk at last into a mere sport. : ye a 
7 ; aa : Christ bad spoken to his heart. And it is 
tures, who will have received from ber hand! All-hallow Eve is now, in our country towns, | ~ h Wh bentics feel the tr : 
: : : ; 4 lage ; de jever thus. en skeptics feel the truth in 
a garment which will be in daily use until,a time of careless frolic, and of great bonfires, | Heir heart Stell to 4: deat oe 
. js and eae , . +, |their hearts and yielc to 1t, doubt evaporates 
worn out. Far better this exhibit and vastly |whicb, I hear, are still kindled on the hill-})., | fr 8 cies tentials oa ww 
: Seas ed : \like vapors from their intellects. ‘To win the 
more accordant with the Christian profession, tops in some places. We also find these fires |) oo xt therefore. is to win the man 
. , u . . © \) ? r ? “ 
than finding one’s self the possessor of a single|in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and from 
elegant dress which, having been worn once,/|their history we learn the meaning of our aes 
must either be laid aside until the time for;celebration. The early inbabitants of Great 














Never was a strong mind more intellectu- 
ally confident of the falsebood of Christianity 








For ‘* The Friend.” 


Natural History, Science, &. 


another annual ball comes around, or, that it| 
may not become unfashionable, fresh occa-| 
sions be sought for parading it in similar fes- | 
tive places, where Christ and his own faithful 
ones are not to be found.” 

Jostan W. LeEeps. 


—_+2+_— 


Trust through the dark brings triumph in 
the dawn. 


and Ireland, in bonor of the sun. 


Britain, Ireland, and parts of France were 
known as Celts, and theirreligion was directed 
by strange priests called Druids. Three times 
in the year, on the first of [5th mo.,] for the 
sowing; at the solstice, [6th mo.] 21, for the 
ripening and turn of the year; and on the 


eve of [11th mo.] 1, for the harvesting, those 


mysterious priests of the Celts, the Druids, 
built fires on the hill-tops in France, Britain, 
At this 





Sulphuric Acid from Pyrites—It is now 
stated that sulphuric acid can be made as 
cheaply from our native iron pyrites (iron 
and sulphur) as from imported brimstone; 
and that the saving in freight will enable 
manufacturers to reduce the price of the 
acid. Immense deposits of pyrites are found 
in Virginia. The uses of sulphuric acid in 
the arts are so varied and extensive, that 
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this employment of pyrites will probably lead 
to the opening of many mines of it. 
The occurrence of Water-animals in the Aus- 
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Habits of the Beaver.—George Daniels while 
reparing subjects for the State Cabinet of 
<ansas, made some researches in the adjoin- 


from sea weed, the color from fuchsine, or 
some other similar material, and the flavor jg 
given by a compound in which there is not 


tralian Desert.—The sand-hills and stony|ing Indian Territory, where he found undis-|drop of gooseberry juice, but which is com. 


plains that cover the greater part of the in- 
terior of Australia are but seldom visited by 
rain, sometimes not for a period of two or 
three years. Consequently all animals living 
habitually in this region are capable of doing 
without water for long periods. Aftera rain 
the water collects in shallow pools on the 
clay-pans and in the hollows on the stony 
table-lands, but it is soon evaporated by the 
fierce sun. 

One day after a shower (the first in two 
years) as I was riding across a clay-pan, I 
observed a strange rippling of the water in 
one of the shallow puddles. On examination 
I found the water to be swarming with a 
species of crustaceans, measuring about an 
inch across. Now the astonishing part was 
that the rain had fallen two days before and 
that that was the first time it had done so for 
certainly two years. The clay-pan was in the 
sand-hill country, sixty miles away from any 
water course. It had been baking in the 
sun, swept by the hot wind, covered and un- 
covered with drift sand, and yet two days 
after a slight shower, the pools were swarm- 
ing with full-grown animals. 

A few miles further on I camped on the 
stony plains by a small pool of water collected 


turbed beaver communities. After securing 
three specimens of the animal for the State 
Cabinet, he embraced the opportunity of ob- 
serving its method of work. 

With two assistants the dam of an undis- 
turbed family was broken down to the bottom, 
displacing a large log which formed its base. 
His companions then returned to camp ; while 
he, secreted in the bushes close by, awaited 
the result. 

He says: “At early twilight five beavers 
came out from holes in the bank and looked 
the devastation all over. The first effort 
was to get back to its place the bed log. It 
was wet, heavy and slippery, their united 
strength could hardly move it, so that after 
tugging a quarter of an hour it was aban- 
doned. They then went down the stream, 
gathering up the sticks of the old dam; the 
smaller ones were held above the water, the 
larger ones towed up, the beaver holding by 
the teeth, and swimming by the side. 

“There was standing on the bank directly 
above the dam, a willow tree some twenty 
inches in diameter. They all gathered about 


this tree, one on the upper side, all the others! 


posed of acetic ether, tartaric acid and other 
chemicals. 

The flavors of strawberry, pine-apple, melon, 
apple, pear, cherry, peach, apricot and plum 
are also imitated 4 chemical compounds. 

Injurious to Health About 120 women and 
girls are daily employed in Washington in 
counting currency. They work at it from 9 
A. M. to4 Pp. M., and are very expert. But it 
is stated that the arsenic in the paper soon 

| affects their health, and after a few years 
arsenic sores appear on the hands and face. 
In many manufactures the use of poisonous 
substances has grown to be a considerable 
evil, impairing the health of workmen in sub- 
tle, but certain, ways. 

The English Sparrow “playing possum.”— 
E. E. Fish, in the Bulletin of the Buffalo 
Naturalist’s Field Club, relates the following 
case. “Among the birds, only the English 
Sparrow have I known to make use of this 
subterfuge. One morning I saw four or five 
of these little pugilists engaged in a terrific 
fight among themselves. They bad picked 
and hammered one another in the slushy 
snow, and appeared reckless of surroundings. 


on the lower side next the dam. Those be-| I stepped up quietly and with a quick move- 


low applied their teeth to the trunk like 


ment caught one of them before he could rise 


from the same rain ; in this I found dozens of| great gouges, all in turn as one became tired, | to fly. He immediately put on the appear- 


another species of crustacean, a great number 
of tadpoles, and a young fish about an inch 
and a half long. Now this seemed to me 
more wonderful. How could the egg of a 


fish exist that length of time in the earth 
The eggs must have 


baked like a cinder? 
been buried rather deeply, and then when 
moisture reached them developed rapidly. In 
the face of facts like these we must grant that 
animal germs have far more vitality than we 
are accustomed to grant them.—Hdw. B. 
Sanger in American Naturalist. 

Habits of the Panther in California —The 
McCloud River panthers will always run 
from a dog. When he finds the dog closing 
on him, he jumps into a tree. It is quite 
possible that the panther jumps into the tree 
so as to be in a position to pounce upon the 
dog when he comes up. When there, ‘he 
watches the dog constantly, no matter how 
near the hunter comes up to him. As long 
as the dog remains barking under the tree 
and absorbing the panther’s attention, the 
hunter is perfectly safe. 

Panthers are seldom seen roaming about} 
by day. On the McCloud River I believe 
they spend the day for the most part in the 
inaccessible parts of the limestone cliffs, which | 
cap the mountain summits. One day I fol-| 
lowed a panther's trail far up the side of 
Mt. Persephone. The panther tracks grew 
thicker and plainer as the mountain side grew 
steeper, and the limestone cliffs came nearer. 
When about 3,000 feet up, the mountain be- 
came very steep and precipitous and ended in 
a blank, smooth, vertical wall of rock about 
20 feet high. The panther tracks continued 


so that in less time than a man with an axe ance of death and lay in my hand on bis side, 
would have dono it, the tree tottered to its motionless, and as I supposed, lifeless. I 


fall. All at once withdrew from the lower, 
side, while the master mechanic began cauti- 
ously to cut away the remaining support. 
This was done, cutting a little here, and a 
little there, often looking upward, so that the 
tree fell with a crash squarely upon and across 
the creviceintheolddam. The tree was held! 
several feet above the dam by its branches, 
and the beavers all disappeared in the water. 
I could not see what they were doing, but 
the tree began to settle and soon rested on 
the dam. They had cut off the branches 
which beld it up. 

“Then commenced the process of closing 
the breach. A beaver would draw up a fair 
‘cord wood’ stick upon the dam, raise it on 
end, hugging it against his shoulder and neck, 
letting it slide diagonally up stream, leaning 
against the fallen tree. In the meantime a 
beaver at the bottom was digging a ‘post 
hole,’ and guiding the post to its place. When 
this was done the digger would come to the 
surface to breathe, while the one on the log 


smoothed his soiled plumage and stretched 
out his wings to examine the quills, feeling 
pity for the little fellow’s untimely ‘taking 
off,’ killed in a brawl. I had gone a block to 
Pearl street, in which were large elms, when 
all at once, as if by magic, he straightened 
up, and, like a flash, darted out of my hand 
and flew to the top of one of the highest trees, 
where he trimmed his dishevelled feathers.” 


Items. 


— Mennonite Conferences.—At a recent Conference 
in Indiana, especial reference was made to worldly 
conformity, display of fineries and personal adorn- 
ment, as things which should not be indulged in by 
the followers of Jesus. 

At a Conference in Missouri, it was explained 
that there was no saving power attributed by their 
people to Water Baptism, but that it was simply a 
rite of initiation into the Church. Feet-washing 
they regarded and used as a church ordinance be- 
cause it was commanded by our Saviour, and be- 
cause it represents humility and preferring others 





would cut off the stick if too long for fair 
work. When the sticks of the old dam were 
all used, they would go into the bushes and 
soon return, backing out and dragging along 
a stick, which was placed in the same manner. 
This was repeated until the whole gap was 
filled. The process of covering this wood 
work with earth, leaves, bog or whatever 
came to hand was done as — Collins described 


before themselves. The practice of attending fairs 
| was severely censured. Those brethren who do not 
Is ave were asked to wear the hair on the upper lip 
short. “It was agreed that when a member has 
been found guilty of a grave offence, but confesses 
his guilt and asks the forgiveness of the church, and 
promises to live a better life, and desires to hold 
membership, that such a member should not be ex- 
pelled.” 


It is pleasant and satisfactory to notice 


what he witnessed in Nova Scotia, hugging|the concern exhibited by this worthy body 
a mass against chin and neck, and swimming) of people to observe the Scripture command, 
with hind feet and tail. And thus, forgetful|/‘‘Be not conformed to this world,”—for a 


up to the very base of this rock, which of) of time, I watched with absorbing and often|spirit of worldliness is destructive to the 
course having reached, they sprang to the|with almost breathless interest, the progress | spiritual life of all who give place to it. And 
top of, and once there were safe from every-|of the work, so that when darkness faded| we could rejoice if, in the revelations of the 
thing. No Indian could follow them there,|into daylight the dam was completed, the| Light of Christ to them, they could see be- 
no dogs could track them there, no white tired workers had retired, and I left for camp,|yond those ordinances to which they are at- 
hunter with his rifle could reach their in-| repeating the resolution, ‘I have killed my last| tached, and become so settled under the teach- 
accessible retreat.—L. Stone in Forest and beaver, the very last.’”—Forest and Stream. |ings and leadings of Christ, as to place no 
Stream. Artificial Gooseberry Jelly —This is made confidence in outward rites; which were not 
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intended to be permanently observed in the 
Christian Church. 


—The Duke of Wellington on War.—The Ear) of 


adopt such a principle, a guard is placed over 
the conclusions, by confining the deliberations 
and decisions to persons previously selected, 
or in certain official positions, who form the 
Synods, Conferences, &c., by whom rules are 
adopted and questions decided. 

On the other band, the business meetings 
of the Society of Friends are open to all their 
members ; and if it should come to be the rule 
among us, that doubtful or disputed questions 
were to be settled by plurality of voices, we 
might find young, inexperienced and impul- 
sive persons assuming the control and lead- 
ing the Society into many inconvenient or 
even hurtful things. There was less danger 
of this in former times, because the business 
meetings were confined to those who were 
somewhat grown and established in the Truth, 
and the younger members were not then ex- 
pected to be present, until they had been in- 
vited to attend. Joseph Pike relates in his 
journal, that when about 20 years of age, 


Shaftesbury recently related the following incident: 
— He once travelled to Hatfield with the Duke of 
Wellington, who as they passed through a lovely 
country, turned to him, after a long silence, and 
said, ‘Can you guess what I have been thinkin 
of? Being answered in the negative, he said, ‘ 
have been looking at this country, where everything 
is beautiful and fills the heart with joy; and I was 
thinking that, if I had to take military possession 
of it, I should have to lay waste that beauty and 
dispel that joy, and produce instead oonts but de- 
vastation and misery.’ Then the duke added, with 
a depth of feeling he should never forget, ‘If you 
had seen but one day of war in the course of your 
life, you would pray before God that you might 
never see another.’”’ In giving his reasons for con- 
ceding Catholic Emancipation, he said (3d mo. 21st, 
1829): {My Lords, I have passed more of my life in 
war than most men, and I may say in civil war, and 
if I could avoid, by any sacrifice whatever—if I 
could avvid, even for one month, a civil war, in a 
country to which I am attached, I would sacrifice 
my life to do it.” 


—Catholic Bishops on Secret Societies—In a Pas- 
toral Letter issued from a recent meeting of Catholic 
Bishops in New York city, is the following para- 
graph:—“ Another most important question which 
has occupied our serious consideration during this 
Provincial Council has been the nature and evils of 
secret societies. Guided by the example of sover- 
eign pontiffs, as well as by our experience of past 
years, which have impressed upon our minds so 
many sad lessons, we earnestly beseech you to re- 
gard secret societies as societies with which you can- 
not be connected or which you cannot, in any way, 
abet or encourage.” 


being then under religious exercise, sober in 
conversation and plain in his appearance, he 
was invited to attend the men’s meeting, in 
which for some years he sat as a learner be- 
fore venturing to take much active part in 
the business. And in his old age he wrote 
an epistle to Friends, in which he advises 
them not to admit young men into their meet- 
ings for discipline, unless they are sober, or- 
derly, plain and exemplary, and such as “ will 
be condescending to godly elders, and not be 
likely either in words or spirit to oppose 
them: for I have observed,” he adds, “some 
who have been admitted without these quali- 
meeting was held in Philadelphia on 11th mo. 29th. fications, have in time proved great troublers 
Many letters expressing sympathy with the cause of t0 the church, especially if they had fluent 
peace were received; among these were communi-| tongues.” 

cations from President Arthur, and Tseng, the Min-| But even in those early days, when the 


ister of China to France. A telegram was sent to|meetings for discipline were far more select 
the President of the United States desiring him to|than is now the case, there was no such prin- 


Ne ee message, a recommenda- ciple recognized, as decision by majorities. 
; In his Anarchy of the Ranters, Robert Barclay 
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—Pennsylvania Peace Society—The 17th annual 


God is the only proper judge of controversies 
———— |—that in a living Church this Spirit will not 
be wanting to illuminate the minds of those 
who are led and guided by it, who only con- 
The peculiar manner in which the Society|stitute the true Church—that it is not the 
of Friends settle questions which arise in|judgment of the plurality which is to be ac- 
their deliberative assemblies, is one of the|cepted, but that which comes from the Truth, 
fruits of their belief, that in a bealthy state of| whether through one or more. 
the Church, Christ, its holy head, is ever pre-| We have referred to this subject, in accord- 
sent, influencing the hearts of those who are|ance with a request received from a Friend 
waiting upon Him for counsel, and enabling|residing at a distance, who, we suppose, be- 
them to come to a substantial agreement as|lieved there was need of clearer views on the 
to the rigbt course to be pursued. The de-|part of some. It was prominently brought 
cision of such questions, from a Quaker stand-/|to notice in the New Jersey trial, to decide 
point, does not depend on the number of per-| the ownership of certain trust funds, after the 
sons who may incline in one direction or an-|separation of 1827. The position taken in 
other, any further than as this may indicate|regard to it by the Society of Friends, is 
the mind of the Spirit, which is regarded as the|clearly expressed by some of the witnesses 
source of all authority, and the true standard| who were examined on that occasion. Among 
to which all church action must conform.}tbose was Samuel Bettle, the elder, who was 
Therefore, in endeavoring to gather the sense|Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting at the 
and judgment of a meeting, the clerk, on|time of the separation. In his examination, 
whom this duty devolves, will naturally and|as printed in Foster’s Reports, vol. 1, p. 64, 
properly give greater weight to the expres-| we find the following statement, in reply toa 
sions of the older and more experienced mem-|query, “In the meetings for business of the 
bers, especially if their words are accompanied | Society, how are questions decided ?” 
with a measure of that holy anointing which| “ Our mode of deciding questions is peculiar. 
shows that they are speaking under a Divine| It is intimately connected with our religious 
influence. Those who do not fully believe in| principles and doctrines.” “The Society be- 
the reality of this heavenly help in the trans-|lieve, and it is one of their peculiar and dis- 
action of the affairs of the Church, have re-|tinguishing doctrines, that there may be 
course to the principle of majorities—but in|secret approach to, and worship of God, with- 
nearly or perhaps all the denominations which |out any ceremonial outward act, or service— 
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and in our meetings for business, we also hold 
that it is needful to experience the same power 
to qualify us for right discernment, and to 
restrain our own spirit and will; and we do 
believe that when our meetings have been 
thus in degree influenced, there have been 
wisdom and judgment better than our own; 
consistent with the prophetic declaration re- 
specting the blessed Head of the Church, that 
‘He should be a spirit of judgment to those 
who sit in judgment.’ With these views and 
a corresponding practice, though deeply sen- 
sible of the weakness and frailty of man when 
left to himself, whether in an individual, or 
collective, or social capacity—our Society has 
been favored to come to its decisions and 
conclusions at its various meetings, with a 
remarkable degree of harmony and unity. 
These conclusions thus prevailing in a meet- 
ing, or in other words, this sense of the meet- 
ing, is often attained to with very little ex- 
pression—and the member acting in the ca- 
pacity of Clerk, records this sense, feeling, or 
conclusion of the meeting. And it has never 
been come to by a vote, or the opinion of the 
majority—no question is ever taken by refer- 
ence to numbers, or votes, or a majority, or 
anything like that. It is obtained upon re- 
ligious principles, which we understand very 
well, but which it is difficult to explain. We 
have got along in this way for near two cen- 
turies very well.” 

“It isthe duty of the Clerk to gather the 
solemn deliberative sense of the meeting, and 
record it. This method of acting lies at the 
very basis of Quakerism, and has always been 
fundamental with us.” 

Similar views were expressed by several of 
the other witnesses ; and the evidence offered 
fully sustained this as the settled usage of the 
Society ; so that in the decision of the suit, 
rendered by Chief Justice Ewing, he speaks 
of it as a point fully established. He says :— 

“One of the peculiar and distinguishing 


lays down the principles,—that the Spirit of| characteristics of this people, consists in their 


mode of transacting business and arriving at 
conclusions; in which, rejecting totally the 
principle that a majority, as such, is to rule, 
or decide, or govern, they arrive at an unity 
of resolution and action, in a mode peculiar 
to themselves.” “The minutes and journals 
of the various meetings, not merely within 
the bounds of this Yearly Meeting, but within 
the pale of the whole society, do not furnish, 
so far as we are able to learn, a single record 
of a vote taken, or a count of numbers.” 

It must be obvious to 4reflecting mind, that 
the method of arriving at a judgment, which 
bas characterized the Society of Friends, rests 
on the assumption that their meetings con- 
tain those whose religious experience enables 
them to distinguish the voice of Christ from 
the suggestions of their own self-will or im- 
agination; and that such a method is not 
likely to be used by a body of people who are 
conscious that they are not so living under 
the government of Christ, as to have reason- 
able ground to hope that His Spirit will be 
a light to their path; or who have not that 
living faith in his Divine guidance which was 
a marked feature of the early members of the 
Society of Friends. 


In another page of our paper, will be found 
a timely and sensible article on Charity Balls, 
which so clearly shows the evils of that 
method of raising funds, that it does not seem 
needful to add thereto. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srares.—The President’s Message refers to|died of consumption ; 31 of pneumonia; 19 of 


Of the whole number 174 were males, 169 females: 49jasylums. The prince reiterated his expressions of the 


the friendly relations of this with foreign governments. |18 of diphtheria; 16 of convulsions, and 12 of sear 
In view of the rapid reduction of the national debt, and | fever. 


that only $305,000,000 of the three per cent. bonds are 


Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, 114}; 4’s, registered, 1228; 


now within early reach of the Government; nearly |coupon, 1233; 3’s, 101; currency 6’s, 127 a 134. 


200,000,000 of which are held by the Treasury as part 


Cotton.—There was very little movement, and prices 
basis for the national bank circulation, the cancellation | were weak. Sales of middlings are reported at 10§ a 


of which would produce a contraction of the currency, | 10 cts. per pound for uplands and New Orleans. 


he recommends a law repealing the tax and circulation, 


Petroleum.—Standard white, 8} a 8} cts. for export, 


and permitting the banks to issue notes to the amount |and 9} a 9 cts. per gallon for home use. 


of 90 per cent. of the market value of their deposited 
bonds, instead of the full value. 


Flour was dull but steady, with sales of 2000 barrels, 


He does not favor ajincluding Minnesota extras at $5.25 a $6; Pennsyl- 


reduction of tariff duties or internal taxes at the present | vania family at $5; western do., at $5.25 a $6, and 


time. 


Advises that the Trade Dollar be received as|patents at :6 a $6.75. Rye flour was steady at $3.624 


bullion at a small per cent. above the market vaiue of|a $3.75 per barrel. 


silver. He advises the repeal of the act organizing the 
Territory of Utah. 


Grain.— Wheat was a fraction higher : 8700 bushels 
That Alaska should be placed |red sold in lots, including No. 1 at $1.14} a $1.16; No. 


under organized civil government, and further mea-|2 at $1.07} a $1.14} per bushel, the latter rate for 


sures for the preservation of our forests be enacted. 


Delaware,No. 3 red at 994 cts. per bushel; and 70,000 


The President suggests a better law in regard to the|bushels No. 2 red at $1.07 a $1.08} 12th mo., $1.09} a 


succession of the Presidency, in case of the death or dis- 
ability of both President and Vice-President. He also 
repeats a recommendation for a constitutional amend- 
ment that will enable the Executive to veto objection- 


$1.10 Ist mo., $1.12 a $1.123 2d mo., and $1.14 a $).144 
3rd mo. Corn—Car lots were firm; about 11,000 
bushels sold in lots at 60 a 63 cts. per bushel, the latter 
rate for prime yellow; and new at 57 a 58 cts.; and 


scarlet 


great pleasure he had experienced from the hearty 
welcome accorded him by the king, the court, the 
Spanish army, aud the people. 

The Compagnie Generale Transatlantique has en- 
tered into a contract for a new mail service between 
France and the West Indies and Mexico, for 18 years, 
with a subsidy of 10,000,000 franes. 

Baron Von Manteuffel, Governor of Alsace-Lorraine, 
has annulled a resolution adopted by the District Diet 
of Upper Alsace, allowing the use of the French lan- 
guage in its debates. The ground of the Governor’s 
action was that the Diet had exceeded its legal powers, 

The Journal de St. Petersbourg denies the report con- 
tained in a St. Petersburg despatch to the Berlin Tag- 
blatt on the 24th ult., that the Czar had selected Count 
Tolstoy and Privy Councillors Pobedonoseff and Kalt- 
koff to elaborate a constitutional charter for the Em- 
pire. The Journal also declares that nothing is known 
in St. Petersburg relative to Russia participating with 
other Powers in a joint protection of foreigners and pro- 
perty in the event of war between France and China. 

The Haskieric quarter in Constantinople, inhabited 
by Turks and Jews, was on fire all day on the 5th inst. 
Hundreds of houses have been destroyed and much 


able items in appropriation bills, without defeating the |50,000 bushels sail mixed at 63} a 65 cts. 12th mo.,|distress prevails. 


entire bills. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has transmitted tojcts. 3rd mo. 


Congress the estimates of appropriations required for 
the fiseal year ending 6th mo. 30th, 1885. The amount, 
estimated as required for all expenses of the Govern- 
ment, is $283,125,305, which is 22,323,282 less than the 
aggregate of appropriations for the present fiscal year, 
and $57,154,857 less than the sum called for in the esti- 
mates submitted last year. The estimates, which show 
an increase over the amounts appropriated last year, 
are as follows: Civil establishment, $547,216; military ' 


314; Indian affairs, $2,427,423; public works, $11,789,- 
363; postal service, $2,942,087; miscellaneous, £1,- 
162,917. 


63 a 63} cts. lst mo., 63} a 64 cts. 2d mo., and 63} a 64 
Oats.—Car lots were firmly held. About 
10,000 bushels sold in lots at 38 a 41 cts. per bushel, 
according to quality, and 20,000 bushels No. 2 white at 


cts. 2d mo., and 42 a 43 3d mo. 
Small sales are reported at 65 cts. per bushel. 


unds. 


and sold at the different yards at 4 a7 cts. per Ib., the 
latter rate for extra. 





The Deputy Commissioner of Internal Revenue says | 


that the collections of internal taxes already made for 


steady : 12,000 head arrived and sold at 3 a 54 cts., and 


the current fiscal year are at the rate of $123,000,000 lambs at 4 a 6} cts. per lb. 


per annum. He estimates that the collections for the| 


entire year will amount to $130,000,000. This includes 
nearly $7,000,000 to be collected in special taxes in the 
4th and 5th months, but does not include an increase 
anticipated from spirits forced out of bond. 

For the last fiscal year the Government receipts were 
$398,287,581, the expenditures $265,408,137, and the! 
surplus $132,879,444, while during the year $134,178,- | 


Hogs were firmly held: 6000 head arrived and sold 
vat 7 a 8 cts. per Ib., as to condition. 

Forricn. — The 
Arthurs message to Congress, says the document is 
somewhat colorless, 


in regared to pauper emigrants. 
The press generally expresses disappointment that 


757 of the public debt was redeemed. For the current’ President Arthur does not recommend reduction in the 


fiscal year, ending 6th month 30th next, the partly |tariff at this session of Congress. 


actual and partly estimated figures are—receipts $343,- 
000,000, expenditures $258,000,000, and surplus $85,- | 
000,000, of which the past four months of the year have 
yielded $28,786,550. For the next fiscal year, begin- 
ning next 7th month, the estimated figures, on the basis 
of existing laws, are—receipts $343,000,000, expendi- 
tures $236,855,548, and surplus $106,144,452. 

In the U. 8. Senate, the standing and other com- 
mitiees have been appointed. Nothing of importance 
beyond the introduction of bills for reference was ex- 

sted to be done this week in the House. The num- 

r of bills introduced will, it is estimated, nearly or 
quite reach 2000. 

It is announced that the Secretary of the Treasury 
will make an adverse report on the application of Mary 


A. Miller, of New Orleans, for a license as master of a} 


steamboat. 

The “Ohio Divorce Reform League” was organized 
on the 6th inst., in Columbus, Ohio, by a conference of 
ministers of the various Protestant denominations of 
the State. 


There were severe shocks of earthquake at Rovenden | the northeast coast, and two French frigates have gone 


All the papers refer 


nyson, the poet, a baron. 

A scientific expedition, under the auspices of the 
Royal Geographical Society, is about to start to explore 
the island of New Guinea. Lord Derby, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, will be asked to countenance 
officially the enterprise. 

Sydney, New South Wales, 12th mo. 4th.—The con- 


| ference of delegates of the Australian Legislatures has 


unanimously passed a resolution in favor of the annexa- 
tion of the New Hebrides, New Guinea and other South 
Sea islands to Australia. The Intercolonial Conference 


New Guinea before British dominion over the island 
has been established. 





the French have bombarded Mohambo and Fenerif, on 


Snow fell in Saltillo, Mexico, on the evening of the 
10th, to the depth of four inches—a thing never before 
known in that latitude. 

El Bien Publico states that Senor Santa Maria, Presi- 


40 a 40} cts. 12th mo., 40} a 40$ cts. 1st mo., 41} a 42}/dent of Chili, on ascertaining that the terms of peace 
Rye was unchanged.|offered by the Bolivian Minister were based upon the 


cession of Tacna and Arica, or Arequipa and Mollendo, 


Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 12th|stated that he would adhere strictly to the treaty of 
mo. 8th, 1883.— Loads of hay, 458; loads of straw, 92;| peace signed with Peru in all respects. 
Average price during week—Prime timothy, 75 a 85| The laborers on the Trans-Andean Railway have 
cts. per 100 lbs.; mixed, 60 a 75 cts. per 100 lbs.; | struck. 
establishment, $1,615,055 ; naval establishment, $6,767,-| straw, 60 a 70 cts. per 100 


The Peruvian Government has decided to conduct 


Beef cattle were in fair demand : 3300 head arrived|the Mint by two-year contracts with private firms. 


The cost of living in Canada, according to the Toronto 
Globe, is fully 30 per cent. more than it was five years 


Sheep continue in fair demand and prices were|ago. 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The Visitt1nc CoMMITTEE meet at the school on 


Times commenting on President Seventh-day evening, the 15th instant. 


For the accommodation of the committee, convey- 


It sees a tribute to the Irish vote|ances will be at Westtown Station on that day to meet 
‘in the United States in the language the President uses| the trains that leave Philadelphia at 2.47 and 4.55 P. M. 


Philada., 12th mo 11th, 1883. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Until further notice, the stage will be at Westtown 





to the picture the message presents of the great pros-|Station on the arrival of the 9.05 a. M. train from 
perity of America. The Queen has made Alfred Ten-| Philadelphia, to convey passengers to the school. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





MARRIED, at Friends’ meeting-house, at Chesterfield, 
Morgan Co., Ohio, on Third-day, the 20th of 11th mo. 


at Sydney, before adjourning, passed resolutions against | 1883, Davip SrerHEn, of Flushing Monthly Meeting, 
the landing in New Guinea of convicts from other|Ohio, to Saran, daughter of the late Robert Todd, of 
islands, and against recognizing purchases of land in the former place. 





, also, at the same place and date, SAMUEL 
oRRIS, son of the late Nathan Morris, to Mary E., 


The following despatch has been received in London | daughter of Robert Todd, above named. 
from Mauritius: According to advices from Madagascar 





, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Media, Delaware 
county, Pa., on the 5th of 12th month, Danrev B. 
| Price, of Bucks Co., Pa., to RacHEL BENINGTON, 


Springs, Arkansas, on Fourth-day, the 5th inst. They|to bombard Fort Dauphin and other places on the|daughter of John Benington, of the former place. 


Jasted 40 seconds, were accompanied by a loud noise, 
broke crockery and glassware and loosened large rocks 
in a railroad cut. 


caused a loss of about $15,000 during the year. 

A compulsory course in gymnasium exercise for the 
two lower classes is said to be under consideration by 
the Faculty and Trustees of Princeton College. 


south coast. 


A Paris despatch to the Exchange Telegraph Com- 





Diep, Eleventh mo. 22nd, 1883, at her residence in 


pany says, it is asserted that the French Government| Mahaska Co., Iowa, ANN, wife of John Lipsy, a mem- 
The ravages of the cranberry “fire blight” and the|has telegraphed to Admiral Courbet, commander in|ber of Coal Creek Monthly and Particular Meeting, 
berry worm, in Massachusetts, are estimated to have| Tonquin, to continue his preparations for his campaign |aged nearly 78 years. This dear Friend bore a long 
against Sontay and Bac-Ninh, but to await fresh orders protracted illness with much Christian patience and 


from France before taking decided action. 


Cairo, 12th mo. 9:h —News has reached Aden that| belief that her end was 
a great force of hill tribes attacked five companies of 


resignation ; and her surviving friends have a consoling 
peace. 
——,, 12th mo. 4th, at her residence in Burlington, 


John Mara, 14 years of age, was found senseless in Egyptian troops which were reconnoitering outside of N.J., ANNA E. Morrison, a member of Burlington 
one of the streets of Hoboken, one night last week, and|Suakim on the 5th inst., and that severe fighting en-| Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


taken to a hospital. It was ascertained the next morn-|sued, in which the Egyptians were annihilated and 


ing that he was suffering from nicotine poisoning from 
smoking cigarettes, 


The deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 340, | departure from Madrid for Seville, on the 17th inst., 
which was 17 less than during the previous week, and | left gifts of 25,000 pesetas to the servants of the reyal 
65 less than during the corresponding period last year.| palace, and 50,000 pesetas for the Spanish military 


their artillery captured. 


——, 12th mo. 7th, at her residence in Medford, N.J., 
Racuex E. Hatnes, a member and elder of Upper 


The Crown Prince Frederick William, on taking his Evesham Monthly Meeting, in the 80th year of her age. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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